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Tue National Life Insurance Company of Washington, 
located at Chicago, and controlled by H. J. Furber and his man 
Friday, Charles P. Griffin, has dispensed with the services of 
many of its best agents, and is doing very little new business. 
Instead, its representatives are buying in outstanding policies at 
a low price by frightening their owners into the belief that 
if they do not accept the pittance offered they will get nothing. 
The managers find, however, that some of their agents will not 
be parties to swindling policyholders, and are advising them to 
fight for their rights. When Mr, Furber was connected with 
the North America, he pursued this same plan, and got into 
trouble because some of the company’s agents refused to do his 
bidding in this respect; similar trouble may be in store for him 
again, if he persists in running the National upon the same 
rocks that wrecked the North America. Meantime, while the 
company is buying up its policies by means that are not creditable 
to it, changes are being made in its assets that are calculated to 
arouse suspicion. Why does not the Auditor of the State of Illinois 
interpose officially to rescue this company from the hands of the 
men who have secured control of it, and whose reputations must 
be familiar to him? Its assets are altogether too valuable to be 
lost to the policyholders, whose property they are. 





Some weeks ago we published a convenient rule devised by 
Mr. Fackler for finding the time in which mouey doubles at any 
rate of interest. Its simplicity attracted much notice; our ar- 
ticle was widely copied, both here and abroad, and Mr. Arthur 
Scratchley, an eminent actuary and writer, has now called our 
attention to a nearly similar rule which was published by him 
thirty-three years ago. This rule is as follows: ‘ Divide seventy 
by the rate of interest per cent, and take that whole number 
which is nearest to the quotient obtained.” This rule was de- 
rived through a pretty algebraic investigation of the problem 
which will interest mathematicians ; it is published in his treat- 
ise on Building Societies, a copy of which he has favored us 
with. Mr. Fackler's rule is: ‘“ Divide seventy-two by the rate 
of interest and the quotient will be the time, nearly.” This sug- 
gested itself to him from an inspection of the interest tables; it 
4ppeared to him to be so very obvious, that he supposed it must 
have occurred to many others; thus he did not give it to the 
public for many years, and finally stated it to us only as some- 
thing which he “believed to be original with him.” These 
tules give the same result in most cases, and each has its advan- 





tages. Mr. Scratchley’s is more correct where interest will be 
paid promptly semi-annually or quarterly, and reinvested im- 
mediately, and particularly for rates under four per cent. Mr. 
Fackler’s is better in other cases, and particularly for four, seven 
and ten per cent interest. Mr. Scratchley’s book gives another 
interesting financial item, viz.: ‘If an amount equal to twice the 
yearly interest be paid at the end of each year into a sinking 
fund, it will become equal to the principal and interest after 
the same number of years as would be required for the doubling 
of the principal at compound interest.” This rule is also de- 
duced from independent scientific analysis which Mr, Fackler 
says is *‘ very beautiful though rather unnecessary, as the pro- 
position is self-evident; for the time in which the compound in- 
terest would become equal to the principal is clearly that in 
which twice the annual interest reinvested would equal the 
two former combined.” We think that this point can be more 
usefully stated thus: ‘ To find the time in which an amount 
equal to the annual interest (invested at the end of each year,) 
will form a sinking fund sufficient to liquidate the principal, 
take the quotient of 72 years divided by the interest..” 





Tue season for prize essays is fast approaching. Announce- 
ments of prizes to be given to successful essayists have already 
been put forth, and if the proportion of essays to prizes is to be 
maintained according to precedent, we shall soon be deluged 
with literary compositions on the theory of underwriting to such 
an extent that life will become a burden. There is no escape 
from them. Deliberately and with a full knowledge of the 
direful consequences, half a dozen or more gentlemen have 
offered prizes for essays to be read this fall before the Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest. The conditions of the 
several competitions have been duly set forth, and the fraternity 
of underwriters is now on the gu¢ vive in anticipation of the 
awards to be made. As these prizes consist of good substantial 
cash, they become objects of interest to a large class of persons 
indentified with the business of insurance. Callow young men, 
just from college or the high school, proud of their literary at- 
tainments, who have been in an agent's or a broker's office fully 
six months, with that confidence that characterizes American 
youths, have already determined that they know all about 
underwriting and can teach the “old fogys” some valuable 
lessons. This competition for prizes is their golden oppor- 
tunity, affording them, in their own estimation, not only a chance 
to tell what they know about underwriting, but to walk off 
with one of the many prizes as compensation for their labors, 
None of the subjects proposed are too technical or abstruse for 
them to “ tackle,” and the “chunks of wisdom” with which 
they will startle the insurance world will be calculated to amaze 
and astound the older heads. Possibly some of the more ex- 
perienced of the fraternity will enter into the competition, but 
we venture to say that the majority of the essays sent in for the 
committees to pass upon will come from persons of little ex- 
perience, but who abound in self-conceit. We do not believe 
that offering prizes for essays is the best way to get sound, 
practical ideas from members of the profession. Such has not 
been the result in the past, and the contributions to insurance 
literature have been both numerous and valuable. The fact is, 
if an underwriter of experience and intelligence is possessed of 
valuable information that he believes the profession would be 
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pleased to have, he is bound to impart it in some way; if such 
a one, whose position and experiences entitle him to speak, sees 
the necessity or the importance of speaking, he does not require 
a prize to tempt him to open his mouth—he will not be able to 
keep it closed. When the idea of prize essays was new, and 
confined within proper limits, it was the means of bringing 
forth a few papers that were thoughtful and of value; but the 
matter has lately been overdone, and now prizes are set up for 
competition by persons outside the profession, for the purpose 
of advertising themselves, that invite pretentious mediocrity, 
and are calculated to tempt persons to competition who have 
not, either by experience or position, earned the right to attempt 
to teach others in the business. If, instead of offering and per- 
mitting others to offer, prizes for all sorts of essays, the Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest had invited three or four of the leading 
underwriters of the country to prepare papers on special subjects 
of their own selection, it would have obtained a series of papers 
that it would pay to listen to, and would be as beacons set up 
for the guidance of underwriters. But this hodge-podge prize- 
essay business is not likely to be productive of much good. 
Our sympathies go out to those unfortunate gentlemen who 
have been named as committees to select the best essays offered 
in competition for each of the prizes—these poor fellows will 
have to read them all, an infliction which will be mercifully 
spared the Association and the fraternity in general. 





THAT was a terrible accident—if accident it can be called — 
that occurred last week at London, Canada, when a worn out 
old steamboat, overloaded with passengers, capsized in a nar- 
row, shallow river, and drowned nearly or quite 230 persons. 
The fact that the boat broke up at once, becoming a total wreck, 
is sufficient evidence that it was not seaworthy, but in addition 
there is the testimony of hundreds that she was old and rotten. 
Into this death trap there were crowded over 600 men, women 
and children, celebrating the Queen’s birthday by an excursion 
on the river. This number far exceeded the capacity of the 
boat, even had she been sound and seaworthy. This terrible 
loss of life is attributable to the cupidity of the owners of the 
vessel who kept her in service knowing her unfitness, and to the 
government inspectors, who certified to her good condition. 
There will, of course, be an official investigation of the affair, 
and we hope it will be attended with better results than usually 
spring from such investigations in this country. This calamity 
serves to remind us that the season for excursions is now upon 
us, and already our harbor swarms with excursion boats of all 
kinds and sizes. Last year the burning of the Seawanhaka, 
and the attendant loss of life, gave the community a terrible 
shock, but its lessons passed apparently unheeded. That dis- 
aster was due to the insecure construction of the engine room, 
the flames from the furnace being driven into the room, when 
the light wood work was at once ignited, and, in a moment 
the entire boat was wrapped in flames. The shocking 
occurrence showed that the engine room of all steamboats 
should be made fireproof, by lining them with some kind of 
metal, yet we doubt if there are a dozen steamboats in the har- 
bor that are so protected. All the old shells of steamboats that 
have been doing duty on our rivers for years, are now fitted up 
for the excursion season, and will soon be plying between the 
city and the neighboring watering places, carrying thousands 
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upon thousands of passengers daily. If we do not have an ace 
cident as startling and terrible as that which occurred in Can. 
ada last week, before the season is over, it will be due to a 
merciful Providence and not to man’s foresight. The under. 
writers that insure this class of steamboats can render a good 
service to the community by insisting that their owners shall 
take every reasonable precaution to prevent their destruction 
by fire. 





QuaRRELs between agents of different companies are of 
frequent occurrence, and very often are carried on with such 
vigor as to embroil the agents of all companies in the same 
locality. Repeatedly a quarrel between individual agents has 
resulted in the disruption of a local board, the setting aside of 
the tariff of rates agreed upon by the board, and led to the jn- 
auguration of a war of rates that has proved a losing game to 
all concerned. Companies are not expected to take notice of 
the personal quarrels of their agents, but when these interfere 
with the harmonious working of a local board, it becomes time 
for the companies to calla halt. If any agent kicks over the 
traces, and bolts the local board, it may be taken for granted 
that he has his company’s warrant for so doing. The com. 
panies can control their agents in this matter if they choose; 
they have but to say to them “join your local board and obey 
its rules or we shall have no use for your services,” and there 
will be no bolting from such boards. It is presumed now that 


‘all the companies belonging to the United Fire Underwriters in 


America require their agents to sustain their local boards, but 
such is not the fact. Atleast, their action in the matter is not 
uniform. In some cases they insist upon the maintenance of 
local boards, and in others they permit their agents to remain 
outside and fight those who are inside. While the companies 
are guilty of such inconsistencies, the agents are at a loss what 
to do, and in too many instances find that a do-nothing policy 
meets with quite as much favor at the home office as vigorous 
action would do. Virtually the companies now say to their 
agents ‘* we believe in local boards, and desire to maintain them 
so long as it is our intérest to do so; when it is not, we with- 
draw and engage in guerilla warfare.” This is notin accor- 
dance with the spirit of the resolutions adopted by the United 
Fire Underwriters in America, but it is about the way that 
resolution is being enforced. 





A ssriEs of very important tests was made last week, under 
the direction of the Fire Commissioners, with a view to ascer- 
taining the’best means for obtaining large streams of water for 
the extinguishment of fires in the large cities. With the appar 
atus now in use, it is found to be impossible to project a stream 
of water to the roofs of many of the best business blocks, and 
great difficulty is encountered in fighting the fires that occur in 
these tall buildings. Mr. Andrew J. Morse has devised an ap 
paratus, called a monitor nozzle, by means of which a 2% inch 
stream can be controlled with ease. It has been found, also, 
that by increasing the size of hose, far better results are ob- 
tained. At the tests made on Thursday last, two lines of 3h 
inch hose were attached to the fire boat, and connected to the 
monitor nozzle, which delivered a single stream through 4 2% 
inch nozzle. Such a stream was projected over 260 feet, and 
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was as easily controlled by one man as a squirt gun, the stream 
being thrown at will in any direction. The same two lines of 
nose were also “ siamesed” into a short section of 4 inch hose, 
and the stream delivered through a 2% inch nozzle; by this ar- 
rangement a solid body of water was projected some 280 feet, 
at which distance it fell in a mass, like a cataract. These ex- 

riments, and others that have recently preceded them, demon- 
strate the fact that the nearer to the point of discharge a large 
body of water can be placed, the greater the velocity with which 
a stream can be projected and the greater the distance thrown, 
Large hose, large nozzles, and the uniting of several streams to 
obtain large volumes of water in a single stream, are things to 
be desired in places where tall buildings abound or where extra 
hazards exist. To prevent a fire spreading it must be drowned 
out, and for this purpose large streams are necessary. The tests 
referred to prove conclusively that three or four-inch hose can 
be substituted for the two and a half inch hose now in use, with 
great advantage. No fire—not even a second Chicago—could 
make headway in the face of the streams projected by these new 
arrangements on Thursday last. 


NotwiTHSTANDING the fact that numerous companies have re- 
tired from the fire insurance business recently, the amount of in- 
surance capital has been increased by the addition of upwards 
of $10,000,000 during the past year. This does not look as 
though capitalists had lost confidence in fire underwriting, nor 
as though the business had ceased to be profitable. Insurance 
men complain that the business is “ going to the dogs,” that ex- 
cessive competition is ruination ; and that there is no money in 
it; they point to the heavy losses—over fifty per cent on the 
average, and to the heavy expenses—about forty-five per cent— 
and ask, with a show of reason: ‘‘ Where are the profits?” 
While the average ratio of losses and expenses to all companies 
is so large that it seems to consume their entire premium re- 
ceipts, the fact is that the conservative companies fall consider- 
ably below the average ratio both in losses and expenses, and a 
fair profitremains. The reckless extravagance of some of the 
companies makes the ratio of management expenses of all com- 
panies to premiums received very high, while their contempt 
for all rules in accepting risks brings up the ratio of losses till 
it really seems that there is no money in the business. But it is 
not this class of reckless companies that are increasing their 
capital ; on the contrary they help to swell the number of those 
that have retired from business. But, with all the evil prac- 
tices that now characterize fire underwriting, those companies 
that are carefully and prudently managed contrive to make a 
profit and to declare satisfactory dividends to stockholders. 
These companies find no difficulty in obtaining capital when- 
ever any of them wish to increase their business. The tna, 


of Hartford, for instance, recently increased its capital from. 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 ; the statistics of its business for 1880 | 


show that its fire losses were 57 per cent of its premium receipts, 
and its management expenses were 29 per cent, leaving 14 per 
cent profit on the business. The Orient, of Hartford, increased 
its capital recently from $500,000 to $1,000,000 ; its losses last 
year were 57 per cent of its premium receipts, and its manage- 
ment expenses 35 per cent. Its increased facilities, gained by 
the addition of new capital, will, doubtless, enable it to do a 
larger volume of business at a less ratio of expense. The 





Hanover, of this city, increased its capital from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 within the last few months. Last year its losses were 
44 per cent of its premiums, and its management expenses 40 
per cent. The Insurance Company of North America, of Phila- 
delphia, increased its capital from $2,009,000 to $3,000,000, and 
added $1,000,000 to its surplus ; its fire losses last year were 69 
per cent of its premium receipts, and its management expenses 
23 percent. Illustrations of this character might be multiplied, 
but these are sufficient. They demonstrate that careful, conser- 
vative management—combining a judicious selection of risks 
with a jealous supervision of the outgoes—still manages to ex- 
tract a profit from the business, notwithstanding the much talked 
of demoralization that exists. Such companies can get all the 
capital they want. Capitalists are eagerly searching for paying 
investments, and when they find that a certain insurance com- 
pany pays 3, 4 or 5 percent promptly semi-annually, they are 
delighted with the opportunity to buy its stock. When the gov- 
ernment bonds pay but 34 per cent interest, even a 4 per cent 
investment has its attractions for capitalists. There are many 
companies that would have no difficulty in doubling their capi- 
tal if they desired to do so, because they are carefully and econ- 
omically managed, and show a profit on the amount already 
invested in them ; but there are a great many more that capital- 
ists would fight shy of, because their management is character- 
ized by extravagance and recklessness. It is’ entertaining to 
look over the reports of last year and compare the ratios or 
management expenses to premium receipts of the different com- 
panies; they range all the way from 20 to go per cent, the 
average being 45 per cent. It is a noticeable fact that, in most 
cases, it has cost less relatively to do a large volume of business 
than a small amount. It has been claimed frequently that it 
cost the country companies less to do business than it does com- 
panies located in the city, where rents and labor are higher. 
This is not borne out by the facts, as there is very little differ- 
ence in the expenses of management of city and country com- 
panies of equal business capacity, but the large capital city 
companies do business at far less cost than do the small capital 
country companies. While the tendencies of the times favor 
enterprises of great magnitude, the statements of the insurance 
companies indicate that concentration of capital under one 
managerial system is more profitable to stockholders than driblets 
placed here and there under many managers. It is undoubtedly 
true that there is less profit in fire underwriting now than 
there was a few years ago, but it is also true that the margin of 
profit has been materially cut down in almost every other branch 
of business. The time has come when, money being plentiful 
and the country prosperous, capitalists must be content with 
lower rates of interest on their investments than they formerly 
counted upon. To such as are content with five or six per cent 
the fire insurance business still offers opportunities for invest- 
ments. There is room for more capital, and also room for able, 
conservative company managers. 











INSURABLE INTEREST. 


N its legitimate sense, life insurance is one of the exact sciences, 
and, properly applied, it is also one of the most interesting 
and benevolent. It is a practical enforcement of the scriptural 
doctrine of the brotherhood of mankind, because it obliges the 
many to assist in bearing the burdens of the individual. This is 
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true, no matter under what form the principle may be organ- 
ized. But, like many institutions of more absolute moral preten- 
ions, life insurance, in spite of all the laws yet framed to define 
and protect it, is open to perversion and abuse at the hands of 
unscrupulous and designing men. What is known as speculative 
insurance, that is, an insurance effected by one person upon the 
life of another, in which he has otherwise no pecuniary interest, 
is one of the most vicious abuses of the life insurance principle. 
Every operator in this line is as essentially a gambler as though 
he wagered money on games of chance in a gambling hell, or 
bought lottery shares in hope of drawing “ the grand prize” on 
the turn of fortune’s wheel. 

This disposition to use the opportunities afforded by life in- 
surance for speculative purposes is almost or quite as old as the 
system itself. Where so inviting a carcass was, the eagles could 
not fail to be gathered together. The world, unhappily, is in- 
tested with men who, like Mark Twain’s “Jim Smiley,” will bet 
on any doubtful event. When Jim saw two birds sitting on a 
rail he would offer to bet on which one would fly first; and 
when he discried a caterpillar crawling along the road, he was 
ready to ** back his opinion” as to how long it would take the 
creature to get to its destination. Of course, the Jim Smileys of 
the early days of life insurance did not neglect the chance to bet 
against the companies by effecting insurances on the lives of 
sick or feeble persons or persons in peril, realizing large profits, 
until legislation was had in our own and and other countries to 
some extent corrective of the evil. We need only allude to the 
speculative craze in life insurance policies which has prevailed 
for about two years past in a portion of Pennsylvania, as the 
leading facts are familiar to the readers of THE SPECTATOR. 
The apathy of the authorities of that State, hitherto, to the dis- 
graceful and scandalous operations of the death-bed insurance 
speculators, may have been partly due to the lack of a proper 
law under which to deal with them, or, possibly, in some in- 
stances, to a less honest cause; but there is no doubt that the 
Pennsylvania outrages will give a new impulse to the discussion 
of the old question of what constitutes an insurable interest in a 
human life, and, possibly to a more explicit definition of it by 
the statutes. And yet—as THe Spectator has often shown— 
the principle underlying the true doctrine of an insurable inter- 
est in the life of another is very simple. An insurable interest 
is an interest based either upon a natural, or some other legiti- 
mate temporary or continuous relationship between the insurer 
and the insured, by which the former is certain to be subjected 
to a pecuniary or other loss through the death of the latter. 
Examples of such relationships will easily suggest themselves to 
every intelligent mind. The propriety of A insuring the life of 
B for asum fairly representing the value of B’s-life to A, based 
upon a real and genuine relationship between them, no one will 
dispute, as the very theory of life insurance has that for its cen- 
tral idea. But, on the other hand, if A is not in any way inter- 
ested in the continuance of B’s life, he should not be permitted to 
become interested in his death through the possession of a policy 
upon his life: This is the present general English law upon 
the subject, which, however, is administered cum grano salts to 
meet certain cases which, while they are outside of its strict 
provisions do, nevertheless, come within its spirit ; as, for exam- 
ple, when two partners in business insure their lives jointly, for 
the benefit of the survivor; thus enabling the survivor, at the 
death of either, to pay to the representatives of the deceased 
their inherited share—should they prefer that form of settlement 





—of the funds of the business, and save himself from embarragg. 
ment, by the product of the policy. The act referred to was 
passed in England, in 1774, and previous to its passage the right 
to effect insurance on a life in which the insuring party had no 
interest does not appear to have been questioned. The practi- 
cal value of the law, however, has been almost wholly destroyed 
in comparatively recent times by the law which, (in England,) 
gives to the policyholder the absolute right of assignment, by 
which he can dispose of his policy as of any other piece of prop- 
erty. Now, it will be seen that between such a right, and the 
right to take out a policy on a life in which the insurer hag no 
legal insurable interest, the difference is purely theoretical and 
fictitious. 

The question of what constitutes an insurable interest, and 
under what conditions it is assignable, has often been before the 
different State and United States Courts, without, however, re- 
sulting in the adoption of any settled and uniform doctrine on 
the subject. The cases have differed so widely that the Courts 
have seemed inclined to decide each one on its merits, without 
reference to the existence or establishment of a sweeping legal 
presumption concerning them. In some instances directly op- 
posite decisions have been reached in cases which, to minds 
following the guiding lights of mere common sense, look almost 
exactly alike, and seem to present identical points. For example, 
the question of whether an insurable interest is necessary to sup- 
port the dona fide assignment of a valid policy has given rise 
to diametrically opposing views. In several States, as in New 
Jersey, New York and Rhode Island, it has been held that if 
the policy is originally a dona fide contract, the law against 
gambling insurance has been duly honored, and that to further 
limit its transfer to parties having an insurable interest would 
impair the value of the policy, and unfairly fetter those who de- 
sired to terminate their insurance contracts. Per contra, the 
courts of several other States, as of Indiana and Kansas, have de- 
cided that there is no difference between one who takes the title 
to an existing contract, and he who originally makes the contract, 
and insists upon the necessity for a valid insurable interest in 
either case. In few words the general drift of judicial opinion 
appears to be to the effect that while the insurance companies 
should be carefully protected against the wiles and machinations 
of the speculators, the laws should not, on the other hand, be so 
construed as to hinder or perplex policyholders in the disposi- 
tion, either of the policies themselves, or of their benefits, when 
there is no good reason to suspect the existence of a purpose to 
defraud the companies, or in-any way to subvert public morals. 
A recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that parties buying policies of insurance upon the lives of indi- 
viduals can only claim the amount of money actually due them 
out of the policy, and that any excess collected from a company 
can be recovered in a court of law by the heirs of the person 
insured, will not fail to interest the life insurance speculators. 


_ This decision will also attract the attention of the companies, 


from the fact that it puts a considerably more rigid construction 
upon the law than has hitherto been done by that court. 











REMEMBERING the desperately wicked character of some the fire insur- 
ance fraternity in New York, we may venture to hope that the sale of so 
many copies of the Revised New Testament among the city offices, re- 
vives a hope that even the desperately wicked may be saved. 
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' but as joint-stock companies, that the expulsion has taken place. It has 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE COMPARATIVE MORTALITY OF NEW YORK. 


S considerable anxiety has been manifested regarding the health of 
New York, we have obtained the following data from a member of 
the National Board of Health, from figures in their possession. The show- 
ing is unfavorable for other cities as well as for New York. [See Table 
Nhe number of reported deaths from small-pox from January 3 to 
April 2, 1881, was, for New York, 97; Philadelphia, 614; Chicago, 80; 


Brooklyn, 7 ; Cincinnati, 2. [See Table No, 2.] 





TABLE 
COMPARATIVE MORTALITY FROM FIVE ZYMOTIC 


By Table No. 2 it will be noticed that in the northeast lung diseases 
are in excess, while in the northwest sections diarrhoeal are in excess. 

If it is true that this indicates a tendency to epidemic cholera, it would 
seem that the west shows a far greater liability than the east. In this con- 
nection, we give an extract from the report of Dr. H. A. Johnson to the 
National Board of Health, in The Bulletin of March 12, although from 
this report it appears that the so-called winter cholera has had little influ- 
ence on the mortality rate: ; 


“The epidemic of so-called winter cholera the present winter in Chi- 
cago is noteworthy as decidedly modifying the usual health condition of 
the city, and, also, for its own peculiarities. From all that can be learned 
from conversation with physicians it appears that it became suddenly 
prevalent about the holidays, though there are records of a rather unusual 
amount of diarrhoeal trouble earlier in December. From that time to the 
present the epidemic has continued with more or. less violence, but now 


NO. 1. 


DISEASES, FIRST QUARTERS OF 1880 AND 1881, 


Aunual Rate Per 1000 of Population on Basis of these Three Months’ Returns. 
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* Small-pox not reported in either year. 


seems to be somewhat abating. It is not possible to even approximately | 
estimate the degree of its prevalence with any certainty. The disorder has 
made no marked figure in the mortality reports, and there are no returns 
of non-fatal diseases. Judging from the number of cases mentioned to 
me by physicians as having come under their own observation ana treat- 
ment, and allowing for the whole number in the city, as well as the very 
large probable number of cases where no physician was consulted, I 
should say that at least fifteen or twenty thousand cases have occurred ; 
and perhaps thirty or forty thousand, of all degrees of mildness or sever- 
ity, would be more nearly correct. In one of the principal suburbs, 
where it was easier to make an estimate, and where it was, to all appear- 
ances, much less prevalent than in the city, nearly two per cent of the 
population were more or less affected. Here, too, according to the ex- 
perience of some physicians, a majority of the cases were adult males, 
whose business carried them to the city every day. 

“Popular opinion was at first inclined to attribute it to the excessive 
cold of the winter,and many physicians were inclined to share the opin- 
ion, Bad sewerage and ventilation could not be generally credited with 
its production, as it occurred equally where nothing was wrong in these 
respects. It is probable, however, that it was aggravated in some in- 
stances by bad sanitary conditions. The fact that the disorder occurred 
simultaneously in many widely-separated localities over the country is 
against the idea of any local conditions producing it—such as the drink- 
ing-water, which was constantly and carefully watched by Dr. DeWolf 
and the health officers without finding any marked impurity, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Fullerton Avenue conduit was discharging from 
the North branch into the lake all winter. A number of physicians of 
extensive observation strongly suspected a malarial element in the dis- 
order. In this connection I may state that a well-known physician from 
the interior of the State, Dr. Howard, of Champaign, has said that in his 
town he had seen a large number of cases of severe bowel complaint this 
winter in children, and very few in adults. In all, or nearly all, cases he 
found that the sufferers had been eating snow, and that the disease was 
apparently directly traceable to that. He also favored the idea of its ma- 
larial character, at least in part. The facts known are very suggestive, 





but it will require a much more extensive inquiry at a later period to 
justify any positive deductions.” ' 
TABLE NO. 2. 
COMPARATIVE DEATH RATE FROM CONSUMPTION, ACUTE LUNG DISEASES 
AND DIARRH@AL DISEASES, IN THE NORTHEAST AND NORTHWEST SEC- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1881. 
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| ‘ . Diarrheal 
Montu. Consumption. | Lung Diseases. eaten. 
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In view of these data, when the efficiency of the New York Board of 
Health is under consideration, allowance must be made for the fact that 
the death rate of New York is unduly increased over that of other cities, 
by the arrival of immense numbers of the lower classes of foreigners ; the 
mortality among their sick in our hospitals being set against the health of 
this city, while tne pauper poor on Blackwells Island, and the large tene- 
ment house population present special difficulties in preserving a fair 
showing.— Sanitary Engineer. 





THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE FRENCH 
OFFICES IN ALSACE LORRAINE. 


HE expulsion from Alsace-Lorraine of the French insurance offices 
established there is now an accomplished fact. From May Ist these 
offices became incapable of carrying on business. Not only are they in- 
capacitated from issuing new policies, but they cannot recover by legal 
process the premiums due on existing assurances. All the expedients 
which can be imagined to counteract the effects of the decree of expulsion 
will prove insufficient to prevent the French offices from losing a part 
of their assets, or, at all events, the good-will which they have purchased 
by general expenses and agents’ commissions. Asa French contemporary 
puts it, ‘‘ The expulsion of the French offices implies their spoliation,” 
and it adds, ‘ Germany intends to put in force against them, in full time 
of a! that right of confiscation which is barely tolerated during war.” 
ttention has been called to the fact that it is not as insurance offices, 





been obligatory upon the French Government to occupy itself with the 
proceeding which has been carried out in a friendly country, and repre- 
sentations have been made to the German Government, If these represen- 
tations are not listened to—and so far they do not appear to have had any 
effect—L’Argus says that the right will remain with France of using repri- 
sals, by expelling from its territory all German insurance offices. There 
is a power of reprisal, arising. directly from insurance, which is in the 
hands of French citizens, and it is one which they can use without having 
to ask permission from any one, and that is by the cessation of all re- 
insurance relations between French and German offices. Such relations 
at present exist between the German and French offices, either directly 
from their head offices or indirectly by means of agencies established at 
Paris. These re-insurance are both taken and ceded, but more especially 
ceded by the French offices in the fire, transport, and accident branches. 
At Paris there are agencies of the Magdeburger, the Berlin-Cologne, the 
Lloyd Rhenish-Westphalische, the Dresdener, the Elberfelder, and the 
Deutsche-Transport; but the French offices treat directly with German 
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offices which are not represented in France. La Securite Generale, for 
example, re-insures part of its business with the Rhenania. L’Argus, on 
this subject, says, ‘‘Our dignity as Frenchmen commands, our personal 
interest demands, that these re-insurance relations should henceforth 
cease. Wecan understand the repudiation by the German offices of any 
share in this odious proceeding, but nevertheless they will profit by it, and 
they have certainly not endeavored to procure the recall of the decree. 
Far from that; they will endeavor to occupy the ground we have left 
vacant, and will perchance try to prejudice the German administration 
against those indigenous companies which are being formed. Even if the 
German offices were without reproach in this matter, none the less ought 
they to be placed without the pale of French insurance business. It isa 
question of national interests. The German Government chose to con- 
sider as a spy an agent of La Generale, who sketched, according to rumor, 
afort. We Frenchmen are not unaware that the war of 1870-1871 was 
preceded by a long esfionage upon our industries and our means. Now, 
reinsurance especially that of industrial risks, gives foreign offices precise 
details of our manufactures and our wealth. Each re-insurance furnishes 
the plan of a mill or works, and shows its method of working and its 
capital. Is not this one of the means employed by the enemy in 1870, 
which have remained in obscurity up to the present, to penetrate into the 
thousand details of industrial life, and to utilise them in the interest of 
war or of anindemnity? If there can remain any doubt upon the reality 
of this danger it will be dissipated by a fact, for the authority of which we 
can vouch. The Magdeburger, a German office, which is interested in al- 
most all classes of French industrial risks, had for its representative at 
Paris M. Mictke, at present attached to the central management, who was 
during the war a Prussian staff officer. We could cite other facts of this 
nature. They show that re-insurance delivers into the hands of our ene- 
mies of yesterday, it may be of to-morrow, the secrets of our industry 
and of our wealth. The interests of France itself, therefore, are cllied 
with those of the French insurance offices, affected by the decree 
of expulsion in the demand for the cessation of all relations with the 
German insurance companies. It is the business of the boards of our 
companies to take this step. They can and should do this, both as 
Frenchmen and as managers of societies plundered of part of their 
property. In any case, the shareholders of the companies who will suffer 
from the effects of the spoliation will have a right to demand the rupture 
with the German offices. Let them profit by the general meetings now 
taking place to come to this resolution, and to force it upon their boards, 
Our dignity and our future interests are engaged in the matter. Germany 
has endeavored, by underhand means, to bring into action a measure of 
confiscation against our offices, which, therefore, ought to keep aloof from 
all those who profit by the spoil. This is the only means of punishing the 
guilty. The German Government has had a double end in view in ex- 
pelling French offices from Alsace-Lorraine—to serve the interests of 
German insurance, and to counteract French influence in the annexed 
districts. This double end has been attained by an iniquitous measure 
unworthy of a civilized nation, and carried out with deliberations and 
delays which prove its intention of wounding our patriotism and of dam- 
aging our interests. Whatever may be the attitude of the French Gov- 
ernment, we simple citizens have a right to use reprisals. These we have 
pointed out. In future the watchword of all the boards of French insur- 
ance offices should be *‘ War to the German insurance offices.’”—Insurance 
Record (London). 

The Berlin-Actionar gives some interesting details upon the new in- 
surance company Rhein and Mosel. It is founded with the inten- 
tion of evading the decree of expulsion promulgated in Alsace-Lorraine, 
and will take charge of the business of the French offices. All the 
employes and agents of these latter will be received by the new company, 
which will hand back, by way of re-insurance, the business before done 
directly. The capital is to be £300,000, 40 per cent paid up incash. Itis 
said that half has been subscribed by the French companies. The office 
will do business in all branches, but for the present only in fire insurance. 
A combination of the different branches is forbidden by the German laws. 
and as the intention of the enterprise is only too evident the company. has 
no chance of obtaining a concession, which, it is reported, has alréady 
been refused. L’Argus states that the French offices have subscribed 
nothing whatever of the capital of the Rhein and Mosel, and that a com- 
pany formed in Alsace-Lorraine has only need of authorization for the life 
branch, and can carry on several elementary branches with the same 


capital. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Tue hat factories at Orange, N. J., and in that immediate vicinity, all 
seem doomed to destruction. Within a very short time three have been 
burned, and several of them have been destroyed in whole or in part, 
three or four times, There is a strong suspicion of incendiarism attached 
to these burnings, and the National Board has offered a reward for the 
incendiaries. As the most recent fires have occurred at the beginning of 
the hatters’ busy season, the owners are free from suspicion, but the fires 
are believed to be the work of dissatisfied workmen. What makes it 





worse is the fact that Orange is sadly deficient in its water supply, and it 
is with great difficulty that sufficient can be obtained for the engines, The 
city has an active and efficient fire department, but what good are engines 
and firemen when there is no water? What the companies should do is to 
so increase the rates so that the citizens would see the necessity for provid. 
ing a water supply, which can be easily obtained. But, as a matter of fact 
rates are fully as low in Orange as they are in cities abundantly supplied 
with water and other means of fire protection. A little judicious discrim. 
ination on the part of the companies would compel negligent communities 
to look out for their own protection. 


*% * 


THE movement among a few companies to join together in one office js 
in the right direction. The increase in rents this season has been a seri. 
ous trial to the expense accounts of several companies, and they do wisely 
who are willing to put up with less ‘‘ style” to save money. A reduction 
in the expense ratios of the smaller companies is one of the essentials of 
future success. : 
% % 

THERE are many stories in circulation in relation to the non-success of 
the pooling arrangements for this season of the lake business, owing to the 
refusal of a leading company to join’inthe arrangement. There have been 
several conferences in this city lately of the officers of interested companies, 
and the feeling appears to be that if the rates are fairly maintained, the 
business may be taken with a reasonable show of profit, but at the ‘“‘cut” 
rates of last year and the ‘‘ cuts” of this season, it is a good kind of bus. 
iness to let alone. There is an undoubted temptation to take grain risks in 
good weather at low prices, but to fix a tariff at the bottom rate to last the 
whole season is simply suicidal. What is most remarkable about the con- 
duct of companies engaginy in the lake traffic is that they are all aware of 
the difficulty of making money out of it under the most favorable auspices, 
and then proceed to risk their capital upon the slim chance of profit con- 
nected with the most unfavorable circumstances. 

* * « 

THE new brooms in the Queen’s office are disposed to make a big bid for 
increased city business by increasing their rate of commissions to parties 
who control large city lines. It isin the air that all the English companies 
are just now trying to increase their city premiums through special can- 
vassers, branch offices, high commissions and other methods common to 
the fraternity. The patrol returns of the last half year plainly show that 
these efforts have been successful and that the foreign premiums in the 
patrol district have shown a steady increase, while those of many of the 
older city companies have as steadily decreased. These signs prove that 
the English companies are not behind in their energy and enterprise. 


+ * * 


A New brokerage combihation in Brooklyn is expected to rake in busi- 
ness in that city, to the dismay and consternation of the various brokers 
and agents operating there now, at rates which defy cutting. The new 
firm is composed of an ex-chief of the Brooklyn detective force and a 
prominent ex-Assemblyman. They took in a big brewery risk at an aver- 
age of forty cents (warehouse and building risks included), and have made 
a sweep of Coney Island risks, They are lively boys, but if they can 
lessen Montague street rates they must get up very early in the morning. 

% % & 


THE harbor transportation insurance of this city has been regarded, in 
times past, as eminently profitable and desirable, but owing to the 
wretched blanket policies and vicious attachments, invented and patented 
by over-zealous brokers and unwisely accepted by many companies, the 
best days of the business have passed. We are gratified to learn that 
there is a movement on foot to reconstruct the harbor business and re 
ject the objectionable blanket form and other features which have made it 
unprofitable, If this movement ever ripens into the force of an agreement, 
there may be money again in this traffic. 

*% % * 


WHEN you get a lively broker really mad, he is apt to say something 
very disagreeable about the honesty of companies. That is just what is 
the matter with one of the tribe who losta large line recently. owing 
the competition of a company, and he says that in preparing for a renewal 
of the business, he waited on several companies and explained the situa- 
tion very clearly, and all agreed withhim as to the minimum rate to be 
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Among others, was the company whose leading official person- 
ally solicited a share of the risk and begged it as a favor, beside setting a 
limit to the rate. After he had lost the line, he was amazed to find that 
this particular begging official had made a bid for the business fifteen 
cents less than the agreed figure. Consequently the broker was mad, and 
a mad broker is a fearful spectacle. 

* * * 


charzed. 


Tue big building on the corner of Duane and Hudson streets has been 
insured for a term of years by several companies. 
ne % » 


Some of the patrons of the Hudson River railroad stores, who have been 
charged sixty cents on their storage risks, have been disgusted and rented 
outside private warehouses, where they got ‘‘ lots” of insurance at thirty 
to thirty-five cents. Another party, who last year insured in 281-283 
West street at thirty-five, and found himself charged sixty this year, trotted 
around the street on a warm day week before last, trying to renew at the 
old price. It must be confessed warehouse rates are firm and the com- 
panies are only occasionally making any concessions. 

# * % 


A Cuicaco broker, secretary of a local company sometime ago, went 
into a local office the other day to place a risk. The head clerk of the 
office told him that the rate was too low. The broker went on to argue 
that it was not and wound up by saying ‘‘I think I ought to know, didn’t 


Luse to be secretary of a company myself.” ‘‘ Yes,” was the rejoinder, 
“but that company’s busted, aint it?” The broker vacated. 
* * * 


THE tricks and devices resorted to by a certain class of men to obtain 
business is creditable to neither themselves nor the companies they repre- 
sent. Asan illustration, an agent and broker, doing business in Jersey 
has sent out circulars to all the propertyowners in his vicinity, setting 
forth the peculiar virtues of the foreign and American companies with 
which he does business. Enclosed with the circular is a postal card ad- 
dressed to himself, on the back of which is printed the following : 
“To— 

‘* My insurance on will expire If you can insure me in 
a first-class company at 15 per cent less rate than I am paying now, you 
may call upon me previous to the above date.” 

This agent has no compunctions in regard to stealing the business of 
other agents, but relies upon the “15 per cent less rate” to secure it for 
himself. There are some agents from whom courtesy and common busi- 
ness decency are not expected ; but what can be said of the companies 
that permit their representatives to thus deliberately announce that they 
are ready to cut rates 15 per cent below any other agent? Verily, the 
United Fire Underwriters in America have an immense labor to perform 
if it proposes to reform all existing abuses. 


% * *% 








Tue swindling co-operative concerns in Pennsylvania are meeting with 
something of a check in their operations, owing to the exposure of their 
death-bed frauds through the press. Such flagrant cases have occurred 
where old persons, on the verge of the grave, have been insured in large 
sums by speculators, that the public is waking up to the iniquity of the 
bnsiness. Prosecutions have been commenced of several persons en- 
gaged in these conspiracies, and some of the judges have denounced the 
whole system in most vigorous terms. THE SPECTATOR has given pub- 
licity time and again to these fraudulent operations, and a reference to our 
columns would enable one to fill a book with special instances of the way 
in which these swindles upon the community are perpetrated. But the 
end is rapidly approaching. Persons who have been deluded into becom- 
ing members of these various co-operative societies, are getting tired of 
paying assessments upon the death of the aged, diseased and dying mem- 
bers, upon whose lives a horde of hungry speculators have secured poli- 
cies. As a consequence, the membership of these associations -is rapidl y 
dwindling away, and in a very short time these speculative associations 
will have become things of the past. Some of the officers will have made 
money by them, and also some of the unscrupulous speculators, while the 
public will have lost thousands through a delusion that induced them to 
seek to obtain something of substantial value at less than its cost. When 
the end is reached, the lesson will have been effectually enforced that life 





insurance that insures can only be obtained by paying for it what it is 
worth. It is pleasant to note that this speculative mania has nearly run 
its course, and is now on the decline. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


An Insurance Agent Tackles the Fighting Editor of a Philadelphia Paper—A Bogus 
Company's Officers Come to Grief and Get Into Prison—A Libel Case That May 
Show Up the Whole System of Speculative Life Insurance—Changes in the Fire 
Department—Others That Should Be Made. 





[F:0oM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

ABOUT two weeks ago Col. John H. Taggart, the senior editor of The 
Sunday Times, published a number of complaints respecting ‘‘ Five Cent 
Insurance Companies,” doing business in this city. One of these com- 
plaints were to the effect that an agent of one of these concerns visited the 
house of a poor woman and succeeded in having her insure the lives of 
her husband and children on the five cents a week plan. After some 
months the husband died and the agent being sent for came and asked to 
look at the receipt book left by him. Upon receiving it he tore out the 
receipt that had been filled up, and when the woman applied for the 
amount of insurance on her husband s life was told that she had no claim at 
all. 

As an article of that character published in a reputable journal with a 
large circulation was calculated to injure the five cent business, several 
agents of such companies visited the office of the editor, and one of them, 
representing an industrial company of New York, in a demonstrative 
manner branded the article as a lie and demanded that it be contradicted 
in the next issue of The Times. The belligerent attitude of the agent 
riled the veteran blood of Col. Taggart and he directed the industrial man 
to vacate the editorial sanctum. The agent failing to comply, the editor 
took him by the throat and giving his neck-tie a tighter twist than it ever 
had before, pitched the fellow down stairs into the street. 

William E, Owens, president, and Alfred R. Tomlinson, secretary of 
the Firemans Insurance Company, have been sent to Moyamensing 
prison in default of bail—$3500 for the president and $1500 for the secre- 
tary—upon the charge of conspiring to defraud A. C. Kohlman of 147 
Mulberry street, New York, of $500, their proportion of the insurance in 
his factory burned April 1gth last. This company—consisting of the pres- 
ident and secretary and a peculiar list of directors—had no assets except 
a chair or two and a desk, but the report published last February showed 
a paid-up capital of $102,000, and with a name that might readily be mis- 
taken for Col. Snowdon’s Fire Association Company, it branched out for 
business in lively style, and secured it, but when the first loss occurred 
the ‘‘company” was unable to meet it owing to the president having ex- 
pended the money received for premiums in carousing, etc. 

This is not the first time that Owens has figured in the capacity of an en- 
tire company. It promises to be the last for some years to come. In 
August, 1869, the Mechanics Insurance Company, of Baltimore, finding 
its business on the decrease, besought Mr. Owens to accept its presidency. 
Before the end of the year he left the Mechanics’ and started the Eutaw Fire 
Insurance Company, of Baltimore, with the names of reputable business 
men appearing as directors, and with a large array of assets, including a 
balance in the Bank of Commerce. Inquiry developed the fact that there 
was no account at the bank, and its officers did not know Owens. Then 
those whose names were published as directors disclaimed any connec- 
tion with the company. However, Mr. Owens pushed his new enterprize 
and collected over $21,000 in premiums from agencies, located principally 
in the West. He furnished a house on Eden street, and gave entertain 
ments to insurance and business men. In January, 1870, he gave an 
elaborate party. He was princely in his hospitality, and was making as 
impression as a solid business man when the furniture dealer made a 
seizure ; then.came complaints from the insured parties, and lastly the col- 
lapse of the company, 

THe SpPEcTATOR has already published the fact that the frauds in specu- 
lative life insurance, through a clean bill of health given by a convenient 
‘‘ doctor,” had a policy for $5000 written on the life of Daniel Gehris, of 
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Reading, Pennsylvania. A statement of this case was published in The 
Press, of this city, recently, and a day or two ago John D. Missimer, city 
editor of the Reading Daily Eagle, was arrested by James Cunningham, a 
Philadelphia constable, on a warrant issued by Magistrate Collins, of the 
same city, on a charge of libel, preferred by George Smith, Jr., of Birds- 
bon, asmall town near Reading. The hearing is to take place in this city 
May 31st, and if Missimer is placed under bonds to appear for trial in the 
Quarter Sessions, some rich developments will be made respecting the rise 
and progress of speculative life insurance. It will doubtless prove one of 
the most interesting insurance cases ever tried in this State, particularly if 
it should be tried before Judge Briggs. 

Sometime ago I stated that the Fire Department in this city was grossly 
mismanaged ; that it was run by politicians, who used it for the purpose 
of promoting the interests of political friends, and that to place its man- 
agement in contrast with that of the fire patrol, controlled by a board of 
insurance officers, ought to cause an immediate reorganization of the Fire 
Department. THe SpEcTATorR’s advice has in a measure been followed by 
city councils, and a partial reorganization has already taken place by turn- 
ing out four of the seven Fire Commissioners and substituting others less 
afflicted with gout, or so overburdened with the cares of half a dozen dif- 
ferent political offices. A still further and wiser move is under considera- 
tion, which is to abolish the Board of Commissioners and place the man- 
agement in the hands of a competent Chief Engineer. 

We are having trouble over the appointment of a Fire Marshal for the 
city under our new Mayor. The present officia. is very unsatisfactory to 
the insurance interests here, and he will doubtless be superseded just as 
soon as insurance officers can agree upon the proper person to take his 
place. The salary is $1800 a year, and the term is not assured fora longer 
period than three years, consequently, few insurance officials would give 
up a safe and growing business to accept this place, and, in consequence, 
the old official is still hanging on by the eyelids, as it were. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jfay 31, 1881. PENN, 


ALBANY. 


Uncertainty Regarding Legislation—The Senatorial Fight Absorbing all Attention— 
The General Corporation Tax Law Signed by the Governor—Opposition to the 
Bill to Tax Life Companies—No Chance for it to Pass as Reported—Mr. Al- 
vord’s Marine Insurance Bill—A Batch of Insurance Bills on the Governor's 
Hands—A Bill Relative to Interest Bearing Securities. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


THE Legislature still hangs on, and no one can tell when it will con- 
clude its session. The political controversy over the Senatorial contest, 
may keep it here a month more, or it may end in a sudden adjournment, 
without further action on bills of importance. There are no ordinary 
rules applicable to the present situation to enable a person to judge what 
is before it, any more than at the commencement of the Legislature any 
person could have imagined that before it adjourned, the two United 
States Senators would have thrown up their commission and asked a re- 
election. While the legislature remains here legislation is in order, and 
any bill may be brought up. 

The Governor has signed the general corporation tax law amending the 
act of last year. This taxes all insurance companies except life insur- 
ance. The following are the sections relating to insurance companies. 

An act to amend chapter five hundred and forty-two of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and eighty, entitled ‘‘An act to provide for raising taxes for the 
use of the State upon certain corporations, joint-stock companies and asso- 
ciations.” 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and As- 
sembly, do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Chapter five hundred and forty-two of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and eighty, entitled ‘‘An act to provide for raising taxes for the 
use of the State upon certain corporations, joint-stock companies and as- 
sociations,” is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Hereafter it shall be the duty of the president, secretary, or 
other proper officer of every insurance company and every association 
organized or incorporated by or under any law of this State, and of every 
person or partnership doing an insurance business in this State, (except 
life insurance companies, and purely mutual beneficial associations, whose 
fund for the benefit of members, their families, or heirs, is made up en- 
tirely of contributions of their members, and the accumulated interest 
thereon), to make report in writing to the comptroller annually upon the 





first day of August in each year, after the first day of Au 
hundred and eighty-one, setting forth the entire amount of 
ceived on business done ‘in this State by such company or association, 
person or partnership during the year ending with the preceding thirtieth 
day of June, whether the said premiums were in money or in the form of 
notes, credits, or any other substitute for money, and every such com ; 

or association shall pay into the State Treasury, at the date aforesaid, 2 
tax, as a tax on its corporate franchise or business, at the rate of eight 

tenths of one per centum upon the gross amount of said premiums, And 
every company or association organized under the laws of any other State 

or country, and every person or partnership doing an insurance business 
in this State, except as aforesaid, shall pay into the treasury on the first 
day of August in each year a tax at the rate of eight-tenths of one per cen. 
tum on their gross premiums received by them on business transacted in 
this State during the year ending with the preceding thirtieth day of June 

whether the said premiums were in money or in the form of notes, credits 
or any other substitute for money. And every such company, association 

person, partnership, or the agents and officers thereof in this State, shall 
make report in writing to the comptroller annually upon the first day of 
August in each year, setting forth the entire amount of premiums received 
during the period aforesaid. Provided, that the reports above required 
shall be made under oath or affirmation, and that it shall be the duty of the 
Comptroller of the State to add ten per centum to the account of any com. 
pany, association, person, or partnership, which shal! neglect or refuse for 
a period of thirty days to make the said report, or to pay into the State 
Treasury the tax imposed by this section. And it shall also be the duty 
of the president, secretary, or other proper officer of each and every insur- 
ance company, association, partnership, and of every person liable to be 
taxed under this section, to make a report in writing to the comptroller on 
the first day of August, eighteen hundred and eighty-one, under oath o1 
affirmation, of the entire amount of premiums received on business done 
in this State during the six months ending with the preceding thirtieth day 
of June, and to pay a tax at the rate of eight-tenths of one per centum 
thereon. And it shall be the duty of the Comptroller of the State to add 
ten per centum to the account of any company, association, person, or 
partnership, which shall neglect or refuse for a period of thirty days to 
make the said report, or to pay into the State treasury the tax imposed, 

Sec 7. The tax imposed under section six of this act shall, after the 
first day of August, eighteen hundred and eighty-one, be paid annually on 
the first day of August of each year. It shall be the duty of the president, 
secretary or other proper officer of the corporations, joint-stock compan- 
ies or associations referred to in section six of this act to transmit to the 
comptroller, on the first day of August in each year, a statement under 
oath or affirmation of the amount of the gross earnings of the said associ- 
ations, corporations or joint-stock companies derived from all sources 
during the year ending with the preceding thirtieth day of June, together 
with the amount of tax imposed thereon by section six. And it shall also 
be the duty of the president, secretary or other proper officer of the corpor- 
ations, joint-stock companies or associations referred to in section six of 
this act, to transmit to the Comptroller on the first day of August, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-one, a statement under oath or affirmation of the 
amount of the gross earnings of the said associations, corporations or 
joint-stock companies derived from all sources during the six months end- 
ing with the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and eighty-one, to- 
gether with the tax imposed thereon by section six of this act. And if any 
such corporation, joint-stock company or association, shall neglect or re- 
fuse, for a period of thirty days after any tax imposed by sections six or 
seven of this act becomes due, to make returns or to pay the same, the 
amount thereof, with the addition of ten per centum thereto, shall be col- 
lected for the use ot the State as other taxes are recoverable by law from 
such corporation, joint-stock company or association. 

Sec. 8. The corporations, joint-stock companies and associations men- 
tioned in this act as taxable shall hereafter be exempt from assessment 
and taxation for State purposes, except upon their real estate and as here- 
in provided ; but they shall in all other respects be liable to assessment 
and taxation as heretofore. 

Sec, 11. This act shall take effect immediately. 


gust, eighteen 
premiums re- 


The bill prepared by the commission to tax life insurance companies 
by the State, at a rate seven times greater than other property is taxed by 
the State, has not yet received the approval of the joint committee on tax- 
ation. It has been discussed in both Houses. In the Assembly no vote 
whatever was taken on it, but the development during the discussion very 
plainly indicated that it could not pass in its present form. In the Senate 
the discussion was followed by a motion to order it to third reading which 
failed, but it can be brought up again, but the members are becoming s0 
convinced of the injustice of the bill, that it is extremely doubtful if it can 
pass either House. 


The extent to which this measure discriminates against life insurance 
companies’ in the matter of taxation, may be seen from the following, 
which has been circulated among the members. 

The bill as understood to be amended by the committee taxes the 
‘‘ surplus,” that is, the whole property of the companies, deducting debts, 
one per cent the first year (afterwards one-half per cent) and all sur- 
rendered policies seven per cent. The Insurance Department estimate 
the tax for the first year at $620,000 ; and at $433,000 afterwards. This te 
the rate of 17 mills per dollar the first year and 12 mills afterwards. 
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neral rate of State tax, for all purposes, this year is less than 244mills, 

‘e have heretofore exempted these companies wholly from special tax 
for State purposes. Is it yet time to go tothe other extreme, and tax 
them seven times as much as other property? ; 

“The general corporation law imposes a tax of one quarter mill for 
each one per cent of profits on the capital of each company ; that is, on 
its property deducting debts. Now the total profit or product of the 
corresponding capital in life insurance companies is the interest on the 
first class investments representing the surplus. This is not more than 
five per cent, and the principle of the general law, if applied to these 
companies, would tax them one and one quarter mills, at most, instead of 
the seventeen mills proposed by the committee's bill. If there is any- 
thing in the business of life insurance which calls for sucha multiplied 
burden, in comparison with other property, it ought to be clearly pointed 


Oe was said in the public hearing last night that Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania tax their companies, and, therefore, their own State ought 
todo so. But it was proved that if all the taxes of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania together were enacted here, and the whole then doubled, 
the enaction would not be so great as by the commissioners’ bill. More- 
over, States which have a comparatively smal! interest in life insurance 
can afford to tax our companies somewhat severly; but we cannot tax 
their smaller companies without exposing our own to ruin by the retal- 
iatory laws. Is there a reason for subjecting our companies to a tax 
which will destroy their power to compete with those of other States ? 

“ About $6000 are annually paid as death claims by these companies 
to the widows and orphans of all our State. A tax of $600,000 on the 
fund out of which these payments are made, would, therefore, affect it as 
much as if aten per cent tax were levied on the policies when paid. 
Would it not be fairer to apply the tax directly and openly to these 
policies? This would at least save the State from the inconsistency of 
requiring the company to keep on hand at least enough to pay all its debts 
at all times, as penalty of dissolution, and then punishing it by a heavy 
fine for every do!lar of margin it holds besides. 


The bill introduced by Mr. Alvord on March 8, to regulate the charge 
of marine insurance on the canals, published in THe Specrator of March 
17, has passed both Houses. The first section only has been amended 
since introduction and that, as passed, reads as follows : 


Section 1. No marine insurance company, whether foreign or domestic, 
taking risks and insuring property in transitu upon the canals of this State 
shall demand or receive upon any policy of insurance issued by them for 
that purpose for the premium of such insurance policy any sum of money 
as compensation therefor, which shall include in any case over fifteen per 
cent thereof, as the price or remuneration of agents of such company for 
the business of obtaining such insurance in any capacity whatever for a 
salary or commission ; and such insurance companies are hereby for- 
bidden to pay beyond the amount of fifteen per cent of the premium re- 
ceived on account of any such policy so as aforesaid issued, and no part 
of the eighty-five per ceat of said premium retained by said companies 
shall be paid to any one, except to the regular officers of said company 
for the benefit of the company itself, and no shipper or middleman or 
other person shall, either directly or indirectly, be paid or receive any por- 
tion of such premium. 


Mr. Hamilton’s bill prohibiting the courts of the State from entertain- 
ing jurisdiction of actions on policies of insurance in certain cases, has 
also passed both Houses. This was introduced on the roth of March, and 
was passed in the precise form given in THe SpecTAToR on the 17th of 
March. 

The act to incorporate the Paper Makers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, at Chatham, has also passed both Houses and is now in the Gov- 
ernor’s hands. 

Mr. Timble’s bill for the storage of combustible material amending 
existing statutes, so that twenty-five hundred pounds of hay and straw can 
be kept in private stables in New York, has reached the Governor. 

The bill of Mr. Rockwell to enable. insurance companies organized un- 
der the laws of other States and countries to hold and convey real estate 
in this State the same as home companies, by extending to them the laws 
applicable to home companies on that point, has also reached the Gov- 
ernor. The same is the condition of Mr. Moller’s pill relating to life 
insurance companies, which prohibits officers and directors of such com- 
panies from receiving fee or gratuity for negotiating loans from the com- 
pany, or selling securities, making it a penalty for violating the laws of 
inelligibility to hold any position in connection with a life insurance com- 
pany in this State. > 

The act to facilitate the giving of bonds required by law, which author- 
izes public officials to accept bonds for surety guaranteed by fidelity 
companies in all matter except bonds given for criminal cases, has passed 
both Houses. 

The following has passed the Senate and is on the third reading calender 
of the Assembly : 





SECTION 1. Section one of chapter twenty-two of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and eighty, entitled “ An act to regulate the depositing of securi- 
ties by insurance companies with the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department,” is hereby amended by substituting in place of the words “not 
less than four per cent per annum,” the words ‘‘not less than three and 
one-half per cent per annum,” 


The following special bill has passed and been signed by the Gov- 
ernor: 


SECTION 1. The deed bearing date the seventh day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty, executed by the Universal Life 
Insurance Company to Andrew Dexter, and recorded in the office of che 
register of the county of Kings, in liber one thousand three hundred and 
ninety-eight, page two hundred and fifteen, is hereby confirmed and de- 
clared valid, and shall have the same effect for all purposes as if the prop- 
erty described in said deed had been transferred by said Universal Life 
Insurance Company within the time allowed by law, and such con- 
firmation shall inure for the benefit of all subsequent grantees and mort- 
gagees of the whole or any part of the premises described in said decd. 


Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


There are several more bills that are ready for final action and liable to 
be disposed of any day. There appears to be no disposition to act upon 
the bill fixing a standard form of fire insurance policies. RANDOLPH. 


ALBANY, AZay 30, 1881. 
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The Way They do it in Vermont. 


THE New England Fire Insurance Company, a new organization re- 
cently founded in Rutland, Vt., enters upon its career under the damaging in- 
fluence of adverse rumors and reports. Thecharter was granted at the last session 
of the legislature of the State, which fixed the capital of the company $100,000, ten 
per cent of which was to be paid in cash, and the balance in s‘ockholders’ notes. 
Its principal promoters are said to be men, the majority of whom had at the time 
little or no knowledge of the insurance business. The story is that parties were in- 
duced to subscribe to the stock by the assurance that they would never be called 
upon to pay more than ro per cent, and that they could give their notes for the 
balance without int rest, and that these notes could be used as an offset to taxation 
for their full amount. The Vermont law requires that the tax list shall be com- 
pleted ty April 1, a day or two before which date, it is alleged, the promoters made 
strong efforts to close up the subscriptions, reminding people that unless they sub- 
scribe before April 1 they could not use their notes as an offset to the taxes. The 
charter of the company exempts the stock from taxation for five years, and, in order 
to obtain immediate advantage of the law, a few policies are said to have been 
written in ful on sheets of paper—no blanks having been yet prepared. Many 
persons subscribed, but ins*rance men in the vicinity profess to regard the com- 
pany as one cf these bubbles which appear for a little time and then vanish away. 





Caged At Last. 


THE so-called Firemens Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, has 
struck a rock. The warning publicly given against it, some time ago, by Insur 
ance Commissioner Forster, of Pennsylvania, has resulted at last in placing the 
officers of the concern in the hands of the law. The immediate cause of the explo- 
sion was the action of A. C. Kohlman, of New York, who held a policy in this 
company, but could not collect the amount of a loss for which he made claim. 
Hence the arrest of W. E. Owens, Presiden‘, and A. R. Tomlinson, Secretary, on 
a charge of conspiring to defraud Mr. Kohlman. In Commissioner Foster's In- 
surance Department report, issued a few weeks ago, the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the concern is given as follows : 

‘In 1868, the Legislature incorporated a company called the ‘ Anchor Insurance 
Company,’ with purely mutual privileges. An organization was effected, and in 
the course of a few months practically abandoned. Recently, parties obtained con- 
trol of the charter, and the Court of Common Pleas, of Philadelphia, upon their 
petition, changed the name of the Company to that of the Firemens A/xtual In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia. No sooner was this accomplished than the offi- 
cers undertook to change the name they obtained from the Court, by dropping the 
descriptive word ‘mutual.’ In the circulars and letters sent to all parts of the 
country, they called the company simply the Firemens Insurance Company, with 
assets, safely invested, amounting to $100,000. This was evidently designed to 
produce the impression out of this State, that the Company had a capital stock, 
and was not mutual. Many of these circulars came to this Department with let- 
ters of inquiry. The Court will be called upon to determine whether this charter 
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was not annulled by the provisions of section one, article sixteen, of the Constitu- 
tion. In the mean time those in search of safe insurance must apply to some other 
company.” 

On the examination on the charge to defraud, the clerk in Common Pleas Court 
testified that on the 22d of September last a petition was presented asking that 
the name of the Anchor Insurance be changed to that of the Firemens Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, and a decree of Court allowing such change was made October 16, 
1880. The petition was signed by W. E. Owens, president, and Joshua Clendenning, 
secretary, pro tem. J. M. Forster, Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, swore 
that he had no official knowledge of any such company as the Firemens Insurance 
Company. The secretary of the Anchor Company, then changed to that of the 
Firemen’s Mutual, had once offered to file a copy of the charter, but witness refused 
it. No report of the company had ever been made to him. 

In his evidence Secretary Tomlinson, who is a young man, said he had been in 
the employ of the Company only since Octobber 23, 1880, and that he had been 
induced to accept the position of secretary by Owens. He added that he had never 
known the company to pay losses direc'ly. He did not know the company to have 
any other assets than about $300 worth of furniture in the office, No. 969 Beach 
street. While Tomlinson was in the employ of the company he knew of but one 
meeting being held by the Board of Directors, and that was in November last. 
The witness denied having any knowledge of the illegality of the company, but 
added that he never knew of but one loss to be paid. The examination ended in 
Owens, the president, being sent to prison in default of $3500 bail, and Tomlinson, 
the secretary, being bound over for trial, furnishing $1500 bail. 


‘*Here’s Richness.” 


How remarkably the death-bed insurance bonanza in the Keystone 
State pans out under skillful manipulation, may be inferred from the following sam- 
ples of the ore ‘‘in sight."’ Some days since, according to the Philadelphia Press, 
a business firm of that city received an application for a position in their house, the 
writer mentioning, en passant, evidently as an inducement to the firm to consider 
his case favorably, that he had ‘‘som first-class insurance risks "’ to dispose of. In 
reply to the firm's request for a biil of particulars, the subjoined letter came to hand, 
than which nothing more deticiously frank can be found in De Remusats ‘‘ Me- 
moirs,”’ or ‘‘ Rosseau’s Confessions.”’ 

I have what I call good risks—one at 69, a woman; can’t do any work whatever, 
and is already full in eight companies; has cancer in side. One woman 74,1 don't 
think can live one year; don’t do any work. A risk of 65, woman, is full in 11 
companies. I can get one risk, that is, I think so. It is a man of 80 or 84, but 
don’t think he is as good as the rest; also, another man, 66 years, and isin 13 com- 
panies. Have a good risk of 69 in 12 companies; has a running sore inside; her 
doctor says as soon as it eats in she is gone; is A1risk. One man has $15,000. 
Everybody has insured, and some have as high as $40,000. I can get other good 
risks. Don't take anybody that I think will live long. Have now five policies on one 
woman of 69 and a good risk. Sold this week $5,000 on the same woman, and a 
three-thousand-dollar policy yet on a 65-year-old woman. Can furnish all you can 
sell if you sell every day full in one county. Yours truly, 

‘*GRATZ, Dauphin County. B. F, REICHLY.” 

The other specimen brick is taken from the report of a case now undergoing in- 
vestigation by the Coroner and the District Attorney at York, Pa. Mrs. Shue, a 
resident of the county, died last March. She was about 80 years of age, and upon 
her life there were insurance policies held in different companies for over $50,000. 
In January last she was passed by an insurance physician and a heavy amount of 
risks taken on her life. When the policies were written she was lifted from her bed 
in order to obtain her height, and was so feeble that she could with difficulty sign 
her name to the application. Dyingin about two months after the last insurance 
was effected and her general feebleness being well known, objections were made to 
the payment of the policies. The parties holding the policies insisting upon their 
payment, the insurance companies are determined to sift the matter, and will en- 
deavor to prove before the Court that an effort was made to defraud them, The 
Coroner has disinterred the body, which laid in Jefterson Burying Ground, and 
after a careful examination sent the stomach to Philadelphia for analysis. 


Two Co-Operative Contessions. 


SHORTLY before they were hung, on the 13th of May, 1880, Josiah 
Hummel and Israel Brandt, two of the five convicted members of the ‘‘ blue- 
eyed six,” who murdered Joseph Raber in order to obtain the insurance money 
on his life, placed in the hands of their attendant clergyman and their lawyer, 
-confessions with the understanding that they were not to be published in less than 
one year from that time. The year having expired, the Lebanon, Pa., Courier, 
prints the documents, from which we quote the substance, as follows: 

‘* Hummel states that Wise was the instigator of the scheme. While at Brandt's 
house Wise spoke about insuring a man, not naming any one, by which I could 
make $800. He said he had a man to work him away. I said it would do no 
good. He said, suppose he would in some way be burned, and a jury would be 
summoned, what could they find? I said we might get into trouble. Ue replied, 
the-man who killed the person would be punished if it came out, and no one else, 
as ¢. g., it 1 said you should jump into the water and you would be fool enough to 





drown yourself, I could not be held responsible. I said I had no mone 
any one. I asked Wise who was the man to put the insured one out 
but he did not tell me then. Afterwards met Zechman at Wise's, when 
would insure him (Raber) too. He also said that Drews would not kill him un} 
we tellhim. I said I would not tell Drews. Drews afterwards came to me fa 
asked me whether I had insured Raber ; I said yes. He asked how man man 
sured him; I said, as much as I know, five persons. He said if he had ona 
would insure him too. Drews then said he would do it, but intimated that if I said 
any‘hing he would put me away, for, said he, [ have done similar things, but in a 
different way. Zechman and Wise on one occasion afterwardsfsent me to Drews 
to tell him to doit; I went up, but he was not at home. Next day I went to 
Brandt's and asked him whether Drews would do it, and he said they would do it 
that week. 

‘* Wise on one occasion said Drews wanted $1500 to drown Raber, and we—the 
several parties holding policies—agreed not to pay that amount. Drews afterwards 
told me that he and Joe Peters and Penrose were over at Kitzmiller's dam to 
drown Raber ; but, said he, it was too cold and people were suspicious because 
this was no time for fishing. This was the week that Brandt said Drews would do it, 
Afterwards Wise told me he was with Drews and said he should not do it, to 
which I answered, that is the best, for we would get into trouble, for those persons 
could hardly be trusted. From this time I was under the impression that the mat 
ter would not be carried out, and the conspiracy was at an end. 

Israel Brandt says: I did know something about the conspiracy to murder 
Raber. The first one who mentioned anything to me about insuring Raber was 
Henry Wise, stating also that others would join in. I asked him who would have 
a share in the policies, and he mentioned their names, when I answered it would 
dono good. He, however, urged it, and took insurance on Raber for $11,000, | 
received one of the policies from him, which, however, at the time of Raber's 
death was worthless, since the company has refused to transfer it. I knew they 
intended to kill Raber, but at the time having no interest in him at all, and hence 
there being no motive for my desiring his being put away, I heretofore regarded 
myself innocent of the crime. What Lena Peters swore to at the trial concerning 
me is false in toto, and every statement of Wise as being only a second and not 
the prime mover in the whole thing is also false. 

As to George Zechman, he was the most active one in carrying out what Wise 
had planned; he himself asked Drews to kill Raber, at the well near my house, 
which tact Drews told me, for he had declared he would not doit unless all the 
conspirators told him to doso. As to Mrs. Drews swearing that Zechman hadnot 
been at their house betore the murder, it is false for I saw him there, and Mrs, 
Drews was bribed to testify in his favor in consideration’of an amount of wheat and 
produce for the support of her family. I do not wish this my confession published 
tor one year, as it implicates George Zechman, who is now free, and I do not wish 
him ill, but at the end of that time it may be given to the public, including the 
name, so that the world may know the truth of the whole matter. I feel it my duty 
before I die to speak the truth about the matter, asI would not go out of this world 
with a falsehood upon my lips. The above statement is substantially what Israel 
Brandt, ot his own free will, confessed to his spiritual adviser, besides corroborating 
what Josiah Hummel made in his statement 


'Y to insure 
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The California Insurance Company. 


THIS is one of California’s sterling companies. Organized in 1861, the 
California has had a steady and prosperous growth, increasing its capital, assets, 
and surplus year by year, until the company now has a cash capital of $600,000 ; 
assets $840,504; net surplus $146,902. L. L. Bromwell is now in Chicago looking 
over the field, contemplating the establishment of a Department in that city, for the 
transaction of all business East of the Rocky Mountains. The character of the 
company bespeaks a hearty welcome by the underwriting fraternity of the East. 


- 
The Prudential Insurance Company. 


AT a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, of New York, held May 25, John F. Dryden, Secretary, was elected 
President to succeed the late Noah F. Blanchard. If the growth of the Prudential 
is due in any important part to the individual efforts one man, that man is John F, 
Dryden, and the Board of Directors pays him a deserving compliment in giving him 
the presidency. The secretaryship remains vacant for the present. Mr. Dryden's 
knowledge of the modus operandi of industrial insurance is thorough, he having de- 
rived this from practical study of the operations of the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany, of London. Under his guidance, the education of the American people to 
the advantages of inddfStrial insurance has been conducted with vigor during the 
past six years. The growth of the Prudential in developing the field of New Jersey 
alone at the outset was so rapid that the directors, under advice, determined two 
years ago to extend operations outside the State. At present the company does a 
thriving business in New York and Pennsylvania, as well as New Jersey. Mr. 
Dryden's policy has been to thoroughly occupy and cover each new field envered, 
and the company will not extend to other States until New York and Pennsylvania 
have been fully developed. J. F. Collins, the able representative of the New York 
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branch, reports a steady progress for the company in that State. Contrary to an 
oats opinion held by some, the authority of the Prudential to do business in 
sco Yet State continues at the present time. The only. difficulty that it ever had 
with the New York Irsurance Department was regarding license fees of its agents, 
hich had not been specifically provided for by law. This disagreement was ad- 
= ted some time since, and it may be worth while to say, that while the matter 
a in abeyance, the Prudential continued to extend its operations in New York, 
never having enter’ained any idea of withdrawing from the State. 

It is a matter worthy of no e as indicative of the company's achievements in the 
current year, and in the future, that during each of the years 1879 and 1880, the 
business increased one hundred per cent over the preceding year's results. In evi- 
dence of this acd for the purpose of showing the development of the company’s 
the following extracts from its sworn statements for the past three years are 
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MERE MENTION. 





—Hutchinson & Mann, of San Francisco, Cal., have withdrawn from 
the Local Board of Fire Underwriters. 

—C, W. Kibbee has been appointed special agent for Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Dakota, of the Connecticut Fire, of Hartford. 

—G. F. Bissell, general agent of the Hartford Fire at Chicago, has 
recovered from his recent illness and is again at his post of duty. 

—Sound travels at the rate of about 1100 feet in a second, while the 
light from one of Esterbrook’s nickel-plated pens takes no appreciable time. 

—General John Glynn, Jr., has succeeded to the Secretaryship of the 
Louisiana Life, of New Orleans, made vacant by the resignation of C. P. Ellis. 

—Cheppu & Brown, of Boston, have been made agents in that city 
of the Long Island Fire Insurance Company, which has arranged to do business in 
Massachusetts. 

—The bill reducing the deposits of plate glass insurance companies 
(and associations of individuals) from $109,000 to $50,000 is on third reading in 
the Lower House of the Illinois Legislature. 

—A. J. B. Abbey, special agent of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany for Illino’s, has removed his res‘dence from 2826 Indiana avenue, Chicago, to 
6719 Wentworth aveaue, Englewood, Cook County, II. 

—All foreign life insurance companies who covet the privilege of 
doing business in Ohio will be interested to learn that the Senate of that State has 
passed the bill requiring them to make a deposit of $100,000, 

—Miss Fannie A. Blinn, the Secretary of the Rockford Fire Insurance 
Company, of Rockford, Ill., has a salary of $2000, Miss Blinn is the only lady in- 
surance officer in the United States, and probably in the world. 

—A Hartford exchange says that Rev. S. M. Stiles, the stenographer 
at the office of AZina Lif: Insurance Company, occupied the pulpit of the 
Presbyterian church last Sunday, in the absence of Rev. Dr. J. Aspinwall Hodge. 

—The Queen Insurance Company, whose principal American office 
is in this city, is to be represented in Boston by A. M. Bullard, the special agent 
of the Phenix, of Brooklyn. Mr. Bullard will also represent the Phenix at the 
Hub, 

—The scale of charges for night work in manufacturing risks, re- 
Ported at its late annual meeting by a special committee of the National Board, 
was approved on Friday, May 20, by the joint committee of the National 
Board and the United Fire Underwriters in America. 

—The rules governing the remainder of the prizes to be awarded at 
the September meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, 
will be the same as those announced for the ‘‘ Nicholas C. Miller Prize Essay,"’ 
which were published in THE SPECTATOR of May 5, 1881. 

—The Executive Committee of the National Board has offered a re- 
ward of $500 for the conviction of the incendiary who set fire to Crane's store, in 
Providence, R. I., on May 13; a reward of $15c for the incendiary who performed 
# similar servic for John Landergan's blacksmith shop, at Waterville, N.Y. The 





Board has recently paid the reward of $aso offered for the arrest of the incendiary 
who fired James Johnson's barn, at Walcott, N. Y., last November. It will be re- 
membered that the criminal committed suicide soon after his arrest. 


—Justus Koehler, the well-known manager of the American branch 
of the Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company, has just returned 
from a trip to Europe, combining business and pleasure, and his many friends will 
be glad to see his face once more in familiar insurance circles: 


—James A. Taber, at one time President of the old Merchants Life, 
which re-insured in the Globe Mutual in 1875, and late manager of the metropoli- 
tan department of the Manhattan Life, sails on Wednesday, June 1, with Rev. 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., for Europe in the interests of the Equitable Life. 


—Sewell A. Faunce, who has hitherto held the Boston agency for the 
Norwich Union, and a number of other companies, is said to intend to retire from 
business. It is reported that the agencies he held will be divided, that of the 
Republic Fire, of New York, being assumed by Sawyer & Blake. 


—L. L. Bromwell, Vice-President of the California Insurance Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, made a pleasant call at the Chicago office of THE SPEC- 
TATOR last week. Mr. Bromwell is in Chicago in the interest of his Company, 
which proposes to exte: d its operations into the Northwe:tern States. 


—Eli Butler, who recently succeeded L. W. Clarke as President of 
the Meriden Fire, of Connecticut, was himself removed by death on Tuesday, May 
24, at the age of sixty-seven years. Mr. Butler was President of the Home 
National Bank, of Meriden, a wealthy man, and of prominence in local aftairs. 


—E. A. Howell, of Syracuse, N. Y., has been appointed general agent 
of the AZtna Life Insurance Company, with headquarters at Syracuse. Mr. 
Howell had been connected with the Syracuse agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
previous to this appointment. The selection is an excellent one for the A2tna. 


—In selecting Nott & Hanson to be its general agents for the Domin- 
ion, with headquarters at Montreal, it is conceded that the American, British and 
Colonial Insurance Company has shown excellent judgment. These gentlemen 
are able, energetic and competent, and it will be impossible that the interests of 
the company shou!d do otherwise than flourish in their hands. 


—The report which was in circulation some time time ago, that the 
Revere Insurance Company, of Boston, was preparing to retire from business, is 
corroborated by its action of the 25th ult., when the s‘ockholders voted to wind up 
its aff irs. THE SPECTATOR readers will remember that the Revere reinsured its 
risks in the Fire Insurance Association of Lordon. It has written no policies 
since March r.t. 

—R. G. T. Shepherd, of the firm of Thomas W. Miller & Shepherd, 
of New Orleans, recently dissolved, continues the business at the old stand, and 
represents the Western Assurance Company, of Toronto; the Watertown, of 
Watertown, N. Y.; and the Hamburg Bremen, of Hamburg. There is no reason 
to doubt that Mr. Shepherd will maintain, single handed, the success and good 
name of the firm which he succeeds. 


—J. W. K. Lemon, secretary of the Argentine Insurance Company, 
of Denver, Col., has.resigned his position on account of continued ill health, and 
E. Beard, of Indianapolis, has been elected to fill the position. Mr. Beard enters 
upon his duties June 1, and will take with him to Denver the agencies of several 
companies to work that field in connection with the Argentine. On account of his 
new position he has resigned the secretaryship of the Indianapolis local board. 

—The Association of Fire Underwriters of Missouri and Kansas, 
will hold its regular annual meeting in Kansas City, Mo., on Tuesday June 28, 
1881, at roo’clockA. M. Martin Collins and John N. Coudrey, respectively Pres- 
dent and Secretary, have issued a circular dated at St. Louis, May 24, requesting 
a full attendance of the old members. This association of Underwriters comprises 
among its members some of.the best underwriters of the Southwest, and isin a very 
prosperous condition. 

—The death is announced at his home in Chelsea, on Sunday, May 
22, of J. Greene Jonas, at the age of fifty years. Mr. Jonas was formerly the gen- 
eral agent for Massachusetts of the North American Life Insurance Company, and 
was a director of that company. He subsequen'ly became connected with the 
Universal Life, and for the past two years has had charge of the prudential busi- 
ness at Boston of the John Hancock Life. Mr. Jonas was a prominent member of 
the Park Street Church, and an active worker in mission schools. 


—A three-story frame building at No. 21 Illinois street, Chicago, 
owned and occupied by George Keller as a picture frame factory, burned last week, 
The following list shows the companics on the ri:k: Citizens, of Pittsburgh ; 
Home, of Columbus; Toledo, of Ohio; Buffalo; Amazon; Kenton; Firemen’s, 
of New Orleans; Firemen's, of Chicago; Germania, of New Orleans; Kittan- 
ning, of Pennsylvania ; Sun Mutual; Rochester; Allemaria; Alliance, of Ontario; 
Standard, of New Jersey; Canada Fire and Marine ; Dominion ; Atlas and Union, 
of Toronto. It will be noticed that fourteen out of these nineteen companies are 
not authorized to do business in the State of Illinois. The insurance was placed 
by A. W. Howe. Auditor Swigert will please take notice, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 





New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York, Be; 
rl | \ 
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[£'$3,000,000 $190.97 | Apr.,’8r| 5 
300,000] 151.71 | Jan., ’81 5 


? 
8 


3 | 


$300,000 Jan., ’81 | Etna, Hartford 
290,000 Y July, ’80 A American, Boston 
400,000] 233.74 | Jan., ’81 Mayar,’81 
200,000 | 139.70 pans "8x May2s,’81 American, Newark 600,000} 224.83 | Mar.,’8r 
200,000 | 266.56 | Feb., ’81 Mar.30,'81 American, Philadelphia 420,000 | 260.24 | April,’8, 


8 





153,000| 242.92 | Jan., ’81 |Feb. 10,’81 American Central, St. Louis 300,000] 183.43 | Jan., ’81 
200,0c0} 103.25 | July, ’80 | Armenia, Pittsburgh 250,000} 112.40 | Jan., ’8z 
Buffalo German 200,000 | 322.04 | Jan., ’8r % | 
Citizens 300,000] 264.54 | Jan., ’8r Apr.25. 8: Atlantic, Providence ‘ 200,000} 108.95 | Jan.,’81 
210,002 | 188.20 | Feb., ’81 5 |May23,’81 Boatmans, Pittsburgh 250,000] 125.88 | Jan.,’8z 
| Commonwealth, Boston 500,090 | 104.98 | April,’8: 


Columbia -.. 300,000 | 100.49 an., 77 | |Apr.13,’81 Connecticut, Hartford 1,000,000 | 128.77 | Jan., ’81 
200,000 | 186.54 | Feb., ’81 Feb, 10, ’81 Detroit, Detroit 300,000] 203.61 | Jan., 8: 
Commercial 200,000} 148.30 | Jan., 81 May 4,8 
Continental 1,000,000] 225.61 | Jan., ’81 Apr.18,’81 Eliot. Boston 200,000 | 172.69 | Apr.,’81 
Equitable, Providence 300,000] 135.63 | Jan., ’8: 


Clinton 250,000] 152.89 Jee. "81 |Feb.19,’81 


300,000 | 300,39 | a 7% |Jan 26,’81 
200,000} 137.03 | Jan., ’8r 3% |May18,’81 Fire Association, Philadelphia 500,000} 342.23 | Jan., 8: 
200,010] 142.79  Feb.,’8 5 Firemans Fund, San Francisco 300,000} 108.26 | Apr., ’81 
200,000 | 166.59 | Jan., ’81 6 | nnnnance | 
204,000] 136.89 | Jan., 81 3% |April 9,’81 Firemens, Baltimore | 378,000 | 120.14 | Jan., ’81 
| Firemens, Dayton 250,000} 120.12 | Apr.,’81 





Firemans Trust 150,000 | 142.71 | Jan., ‘8: May2s,’81 } 
Franklin and Emporium. 200,000 | 172.71 | Jan., ’81 |May24,’81 Firemens, Newark 500,000] 218.92 | July, ’80 | 
German American. -..--- 1,000,000} 225.61 | Jan., ’81 Mar.30,’81 First National, Worcester ........-.| 200,000] 107.08 | Jan., ’80 
Germania 1,000,000} 184.21 | Jan., ’8r Mar. 8, ‘81 
Glens Falls 200,000] 366.04 Jan., |May 16,’81 Franklin, Boston 200,000} 100.74 

| Franklin, Philadelphia | 400,000 | 335.78 
200,009| 164.53 | Jan.,” Apr.13 ’81 
Greenwich -..-. on 200,000 | 267.23  Jan.,’8 Mar. 3, "81 German, Pittsburgh 100,000 | 147.43 
200,000] 111.38 Jan.,’ May 14,81 Girard, Philadelphia 300,000} 282.33 
Hamilton 150,coo |} 188.83  Jan.,’ May 2, ‘8: 
Hanover @ 1,000,000} 266.13 | Jan. | May 26,81 Hartford, Hartford 1,250,000 | 194.23 


Mayt2,’8r Ins. Co. of North America, Phila... - 2,000,000 | 222.75 
May2o,’8r 60 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila,..| 2 200,000] 219.81 
Apr.30,’81 
|May2s5,’81 Manufacturers, Boston 500,000} 164.97 
|May 4, 81 Mercantile, Cleveland 200,000] 159.84 | Jan., 8: 


200,000} 121.56 i , 
3,000,000 | 154.64 an, 
500,000} 129.76 Jan. 
Importers and Traders -- 200,000} 138.23 | Jan.,’ 
Irving 200,000} 109.58 | Jan.,’ 


Una 


| 

May t1,’81 Mercantile Marine, Boston 400,000} 152.94 | May,’81 
May 4, '81 Merchants Providence 200,000] 143.01 | Jan., 81 
May, 28’81 
Feb. 21,’81 Merchants, Newark 400,000] 209.98 | Jan., 81 
National, Baltimore 200,000} 117.18 | Jan., '81 | 
|Feb.21,’81 


Mar.3c,’81 National, Hartford... 1,000,000] 170.04 | Jan., ’81 | 
May 2s5,’81 Neptune, Boston 300,000] 153.06 | Apr., 81 
|Mayrr,'81} 68% 

May 9, "8 Newark City, Newark 200,000| 160.09 | Jan., ’80 
Apr.15,’81 Newark, Newark ...............-,-| 250,000| 234.27 | Jan., 81 
|Feb. 17,’81 
Apr. 29,'81 New Hampshire, Manchester 500,000] 168.51 | Jan., 81 | 
parse North American, Boston 200,000] 143.72 | April,’81 | 
| Feb, 17,81 

Northwestern National, Milwaukee! 600,000} 134.20 | Jan., "81 | 
Pa "80 Orient, Hartford | 1,000,000] 136.52 | Jan., "81 

| Mayas5,’se : 
|May 11,’8: Pennsylvania, Phila 400,000} 321.22 | Mar., "8 | 
|Feb. 2,’81 Peoples, Newark 300,000] 110.51 | Jan., ’80| e 
|Mar.14,’8x 
| 


’ 200,010} 251.68 | Mar., ” 
ings County. .-...-.---- 150,000 | 236.68 
Knickerbocker 280,000} 100.82 
La Fayette 150,000} 165.28 | 
| 
200,000 115-35 | 
150,000 | 105.12 | 
300,000} 154.01 
300,000] 103.52 
250,000 152.22 
Manuf’rs and Builders - .. 200,000] 196.31 | 
Mechanics 150,000} 212.99 | J 
Mechanics and Traders-- 200,000} 217.60 
Mercantile 200,000} 115.08 
Merchants -..-..- mania 200,000} 172.69 


ou 


un 





Usnnsy Oweueu 


d@ Metropolitan Plate Glass 100,000 | 121.54 
200,000 132.80 | 
200,000 | 174.67 
200,000 160.77 | 
4 New York and Boston._| 100 200,000} 100.64 
New York Bowery 300,000} 249.19 


° Sunun 


4 Peoples, Trenton 300,000} 164.48 | Jan., ’81 | 140 
Phossix, Hartford 2,000,000} 209.64 | Apr.,’81| 5 195 


= 





New York City 300,000 | 105.72 81 | 3% |Mar.26,’81 
New York Equitable --... 210,000 | 253.73 \. May:6,’8f Prescott, Boston 1 200,000] 155.87 | Apr., ’81 125 
oon 200,000 | 149.35 | Mar.28,’81 Providence Washington, Providence 400,coo| 123.26 | Jan., ‘81 106 
500,c00 | 223.67 7 
2.0,000| 100.49 | Jan., 4 Revere, Boston 200,000 | 105.67 83% 
| } } Security, New Haven 200,000 | 111.44 o- 








| 
350,000} 128.71 4 Mayrt,’81 
200,000} 314.34 ’81/ 10 |Mar.26,’81 Shoe and Leather, Boston 600,000 | ° 146.81 | Mar., ’81 146% 
ve 200,000] 154.55 | 8 6 |Mayzs,’81 Springfield, Springfield 1,000,000 | 136.19 = "81 157% 
Peoples, .......-.- 200,000] 152.85 5 |Mayx 1,’81 St. Paul, St. Paul 400,000 139.62 | Jan., '81 105 
Peter Cooper 150,000] 235.22 | J 10 ae } 





Traders, Chicago 500,000} 144.21 | Jan., 82 125 

1,000,000 | 140.14 og 5 |Mayro,’8z : . . | e 

200,000} 119.54 fy 5 |Apr.29,’81 Union, Philadelphia... : 500,000 | 120.38 | Feb., ’81 157% 

Republic | 300,000 | 112.60 ’ 3% |May 4,’81 United F; » Phil 200,000 | 11.42 Sept., 80 at7 

Rochester German 200,000| 161.75 | F 4 4 

200,000} 184.14 d 7 _ |\Feb.15,’81 Washington, Boston 490,000 | 188.96 | Apr., '81 153 

200,000 187.57 ° 6% | Apr. 1,” 82 

500,000} 121.76 Me 5  |May28,’81 

200,000/| 112.26 3% |May18,’8 a Rate before last capital increase. Now held at 120. 

200,000 | 168.29 . 5 6 Has re-insured its outstanding risks and retired from business. _ — 

¢ No dividend has been paid by the New York and Boston since its organization In 1876 

300,000 | 127.69 “ 5 @ Devoted fo insuring plate glass against breakage exclusively. 

100,000 113.29 " e With an additional dividend of 3% per cent on the reserve fund. 

250,000 | 190.91 } a J Sale before last capital increase. 

< 200,000 | 164.57 | 60 ay announced an increase to $5,000,000. fi 

Westchester 300,000 | 150.33 , May2s,’8r . B.—The above table contains a complete list to date of the joint stock fire and fire 

Williamsburgh City 250,000 | 279.33 May 4,’81 marine insurance companies authorized to do business in New York State. 
—— 









































